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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


REASON AND AFFECT: SOME OF THEIR 
RELATIONS AND FUNCTIONS 


HE history of thought about reason and affect (variously 

called ‘‘emotion,’’ ‘‘passion,’’ ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘quality’’) would 
reveal much about these two topics; for, intermixed with the- 
ory, affective reactions have colored men’s thought about these 
topics. Bacon was among the first to perceive the important 
practical connection between reason and emotion. His ‘‘idols of 
the mind’’ focus on the fact that individual dispositions and social 
processes all impair the rational processes. But Bacon did not 
intend to initiate the revolution in thought that followed. He 
sought to discount the idols; he was an iconoclast—an inductive 
Platonist, who prized pure form in nature, experimentally laid 
bare. It was not until Hume that the scientific minds first realized 
that man’s reason is not pure. And not until Kant and after 
have they seriously applied a critique to reason. And not until 
the present century have they been within reach of an answer. 
That answer waited on the rise of evolutionary thought, which 
viewed mind as the instrument of will and organic survival; on 
the development of physiology, which ‘‘put mind back into na- 
ure’’?; and on the elaboration of modern physics, which rein- 
forced the organismic concept in biology. The work of Peirce, 
James, and Dewey has already laid the groundwork for a logic 
rooted in feeling-response. So far as future developments go, 
we may anticipate that both logic and psychology, each in its own 
way elaborating the concept of unitary organism, will converge 
in their studies, and so reveal a much more intimate relation be- 
tween reason and affect than we have heretofore imagined. 

The current psychological theories regarding the relations of 
reason and emotion represent as yet uncodrdinated comments on 
Plato’s figure in the Phaedrus, where he pictures reason as the 
charioteer leading the black horse and the white horse—which, 
being translated, means the cortical functions ordering emotional 
impulse and the semi-reason of autonomic response. 


1A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: Macmillan, 
1926), p. 213. 


221 
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Contemporary theories seem to agree on the following points: 
(1) There exists a ‘‘shifting, kinetic, visceral pattern’’? pervas- 
ively present as a background for our conduct. This pattern is 
depicted by Adrian and Sherrington as an electrical network, by 
Gerard as a sensitive ‘‘sheet.’’* (2) This affective potential is 
mobilized by certain stimuli, chiefly those associated in some way 
with the experience of value—that is, affect is a function of value- 
contexts (seeking, fulfulling, enjoying, shunning, suffering, fru- 
stration, distaste, etc., with respect to some positively or negatively 
valued end). Objects and events become such stimuli only when 
they are valued cerebrally.* (3) Affect is correlated with the 
energizing of the organism in such value-contexts. As Whitehead 
says, ‘‘The energetic activity considered in physics is the emo- 
tional intensity entertained in life.’’® (4) Normally, affect is auto- 
matically ordered by perceptual, autonomic, cortical, and other 
action. Such automatic ordering we may term sublinguistic, in- 
stinctual, or ‘‘unconscious’’ reason. 

Reason is an abstractive and selective activity. ‘‘Reason’’ here 
signifies that behavior wherein signs, produced and combined into 
definite orders by the organism, organize the behavior of that 
organism. This process of producing and combining signs ac- 
cording to certain rules, grammatical and logical (whether these 
rules are themselves signified or not), seems to be peculiar to 
higher organisms.’ Such self-produced signs are instruments for 
achieving order in three dimensions: (1) they order the emotional 
responses of a single organism into an esthetic pattern; (2) they 
order the responses of one organism with respect to its physical 
environment; (3) they order the responses of one organism relative 
to another. 


In short, by producing orderly signs and so evoking responses 


2Norman Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1947), p. 73. 

8Ralph Gerard, ‘‘The Biological Basis of Imagination,’’ Scientific 
Monthly, Vol. 62 (1946), pp. 477-499. 

4 Daniel Alfred Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938), pp. 25, 190. 

5A. N. Whitehead, Modes of Thought (New York: Macmillan, 1938), 
pp. 231-232. 

6 This definition is not intended to exhaust all the features of rational 
behavior—it merely indicates the main distinguishing marks of reason. 
Speculative reason pertains to the development of ‘‘abstract schemes of 
morphology’’; it is the imaginative use of signs to frame general patterns not 
yet observed in their complete experimental consequences. See A. N. White- 
head, The Function of Reason (Princeton: Princeton Univesity Press, 1929). 

See the work of Kéhler, Masserman, etc. 
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of a certain order, we integrate our emotions, our energized ac- 
tivity, and hence our relations to the objective world. When such 
responses have been repeated sufficiently, they become habitual, 
more or less permanent features of the cortical, regulative pattern ; 
thus, by the development of ‘‘attitudes,’’ we superimpose general 
orders on the automatic orders of the nervous system, intercon- 
necting, inhibiting, or releasing those orders at will, as the world 
and our needs demand.® 

As Dewey and others have shown, reason is the process of trans- 
forming the emotions of conflict into emotions of integration by 
certain orderly procedures. With minor differences, these are 
the same procedures implicit in all successful psychotherapy. 
Various descriptions have been given to this process: ‘‘cortical- 
thalamic integration,’’® the mutual modification of ‘‘effective’’ and — 
‘‘affective’’ learning, etc.° Putting aside the particular terminol- 
ogy and present absence of clarity regarding the functioning of the 
nervous system, we may say that there is a voluntary control exer- 
cised over affective behavior—there is a sense in which reason grades 
and orders the various emotions and feelings. 

The role of emotions in affecting reasoning processes has been 
overlooked, minimized, or derogated by those who have fastened 
their attention exclusively upon abstract ‘‘rationality.’’ Follow- 
ing the classical pattern laid down in Greek logic, modern logic- 
ians are inclined to treat only the inhibitory and obstructive fune- 
tions of emotions in reason. In spite of 19th-century develop- 
ments in biology, psychology, and the social sciences—Darwin, 
Freud, and Marx are the representative men—this condescending 
attitude toward emotions persists. It is only thinly disguised in 
the widespread ‘‘emotive’’ theory of value among philosophers, 
which sharply disjoins value-judgments from fact-judgments and 
renders the former completely indefinable and private. 

Dewey’s essay, ‘‘Qualitative Thought,’’** is an attempt on the 
part of a philosopher to correct this fallacy of misplaced con- 


8 Masserman’s experiments show that neurotic cats which have previously 
learned to make their own signs, reconstitute their orderly behavior much 
more quickly after neurosis, than do those cats that have not learned to 
‘¢reason.’’ See Jules Masserman, Behavior and Neuroses (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943), p. 204. 

9 A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 2nd ed., (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 
1941). 

100, H. Mowrer, ‘‘On the Dual Nature of Learning—A Reinterpreta- 
tion of Conditioning,’’ Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 17, pp. 102-148. 

11In Philosophy and Civilization (New York: Minton, Balch, 1931), pp. 
93-116. 
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creteness and to affirm what is accepted vaguely in common sense, 
surely experienced in all esthetic creation, and now gradually 
adopted by psychologists in their studies of perception—namely, 
that the world we experience is primarily, and in some ultimate 
sense, qualitative, and that such quality forms an inescapable 
background, beginning point, stable anchor, persisting guide, dom- 
inant standard, and final consummation and rationale of all our 
diverse activities. Bergson and Whitehead have even endowed 
quality with a primary metaphysical character ; for the latter ‘‘feel- 
ing’’ is the most concrete way of describing the actual entities of the 
universe. But if modern logicians accept this new metaphysics, 
or even the discoveries of modern psychology, the discovery has not 
yet been qualitatively incorporated into their descriptions of ra- 
tional processes in human beings. Charles Peirce explicitly sepa- 
rated logic from psychology, and his example has been followed by 
most of his successors in logic. 

For our purposes here, ‘‘quality’’ (replacing the less common 
and less inclusive word ‘‘affect’’) shall be a generic term to denote 
all the diversity of indescribable feelings, sensations, and emotions 
which human beings have experienced or can experience: the im- 
mediately given content or ‘‘body’’ or ‘‘movement’’ of experi- 
ence; the pre-analytic data of perception; the felt vibratory con- 
trasts in our interactions with things and events. ‘‘Quality’’ 
cannot be defined by analysis, that is, by a listing of the genus to 
which it belongs (for it is in some respects a summum genus) 
and by a recitation of the specific qualities which differentiate it 
from what it is not (for quality does not have qualities, it simply 
is, and the qualitativeness of a given event or experience is what 
it is with the indefinable and unanalyzable absoluteness of all 
quality as well as of this particular quality). Qualities can be 
denoted ostensively, that is, by signifying instances of them in 
our present experience, our memory, or our anticipation. 

‘*Feeling’’ here shall mean that vague, diffuse set of qualities 
which belong to the organism apart from its interaction with events 
through the use of the higher senses and the higher mental func- 
tions. Feeling is dim and unlocalized quality, the characteristic 
response of existent life and of the dumb brute in relation to the 
events of the world. 

By contrast, ‘‘sensation’’ refers to those sharply localized, clear- 
cut, relatively trivial qualitative images evoked when the sensory- 
motor organism reacts to events. As Whitehead has demonstrated, 
sensation always grows out of feeling, is overlaid upon it, and 
qualifies and directs it. Out of the welter of actual and potential 
feeling, our sensory mechanisms lift out into clear and distinct 
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form certain specialized and abstract aspects of feeling, and vividly 
enhance them.’ In the case of the poorly defined sensations, it 
may be difficult to draw a hard and fast line between feeling and 
sensation; and our vague and indefinite and often interchange- 
able use of the terms ‘‘feeling’’ and ‘‘sense,’’ in the language of 
common sense, expresses this similarity. Also, the behavior of lower 
organisms, which have no discoverable sense-receptors, but whose 
responses are analogous to organisms possessing such receptors, 
suggests that the capacity to sense in specialized ways is a dif- 
ferentiation upon generalized organismic sensitivity. 

‘*Emotion”’ shall be defined as that quality which results when 
general organismic activity is guided by cerebral activity and bears 
its stamp. Emotion is affective tone as qualified by interest, aim, 
or valuation. Thus every organism may be considered as experi- 
encing emotion. But we ordinarily think of emotion as distinc- 
tive of human beings, since the accent on goals or values is so 
marked in them. James and Lange were correct in observing 
that our emotions are fusions of sensation and ensue upon kines- 
thetic activity; for feeling is normally evoked and differentiated 
as the human organism interacts with objects to which it responds 
in the mode of sensation. But they failed to note the role of 
valuation as directive and pivotal in all emotion. Surely we 
should not experience fear toward the bear unless initially, be- 
cause of instinctual or acquired feelings, we harbored some anim- 
adversion for it. Finally, it should be said that all human emo- 
tions bear upon them the marks of culture, that is, the marks of 
meaning passed down from one generation to another. It may 
be that some primitive emotions, like fear, are rooted in instinctual 
reactions of value and disvalue. Even so, the intensity with 
which such emotions are expressed, and the particular form 
through which they express themselves, are determined by the 
structures of the cultural matrix permitting and giving definite- 
ness to that expression. 

All quality is a function of the relatedness of events. The 
experience of sheer feeling, apart from any reference to objec- 
tified sense data, or to any emotionalized and objectified values, is 
the experience of internal tension arising out of the relations of 
events within the organism; it may be the harmonized unity of 
mainly bodily contrasts, such as we enjoy in the feeling of joie de 
vivre, the enhancement of sheer animal spirits, or it may be some 
division felt in the depths of the soul—vague fear, anxiety, or 


12See A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: Macmillan, 
1929), Part II, Chapter VIII, ‘‘Symbolic Reference’’; and Symbolism: Its 
Meaning and Effect (New York: Macmillan, 1927). 
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sickness unto death. Again, sensation is the felt contrast in events 
in the realm of spatial extension; it is the dynamic tension which 
we know directly and kinesthetically. Finally, emotion is the 
quality of contrast that attends the tension between what is per- 
ceived as actual and what is conceived as possible and ideal, as the 
actual and the ideal are mediated to us through the symbols of 
our culture. 

The primordial mover in emotion is the raw drive of the animal 
organism: ‘‘the effort by which each thing endeavours to per- 
severe in its own being . . . nothing but the actual essence of the 
thing itself,’’ as Spinoza * calls it. The quality that accompanies 
such drive, and the ‘‘drive emotion’’ (as Pepper defines it) *™* 
consequent upon the blockage of that drive, are in this sense 
initiators of gross activity and therefore of the problem-solving 
activity which encompasses the various functions of ‘‘reason.”’ 
They are ingredient in the impulsive changes of the organism ; they 
are the felt essence of those impulses, and changes in the affects 
are changes in the activity of the organism. The vital appetites 
are the given powers of our existence; they initiate and preserve 
movement toward ends which they command the auxiliary forces 
of reason to define and clarify; and they present their decrees 
to reason in the guise of feeling, sensation, and emotion. Within 
bounds reason may check or release the expression or quality; 
it may channel, structure, and guide; it may inhibit and delay; 
it may divert, modify, or enhance; it may refine and differentiate 
quality. But when all is said and done, reason is dependent upon 
and beholden to passion; and when passion rises to its flood-tide, 
all the levees, reservoirs, and turbines for transforming its primal 
power into elegant and controlled ends may be swept away. 

But reason may be a method of opening the maximum flow 
of feeling into our lives, and of managing and directing it toward 
the end of progressive unification and vivification of contrasts. 
It is the particular way in which we harmonize the given qualities 
of experience. As addressed to the feelings of the organism it- 
self, apart from controlled experimentation with objective origins 
and consequences, reason takes the form of psychoanalysis and re- 
construction of the self; it becomes a science and an art of dealing 
with the self. As directed to the ordering of sensation, reason 


18 Spinoza, Ethic, Part III, Prop. VII (W. H. White translation). 


14 Stephen C. Pepper, Principles of Art Appreciation (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1949), pp. 121-122. 
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becomes objective science, or objective art. As the manager of 
emotions expressed in the struggles to live, and to live well, reason 
coordinates subjective and objective quality in mutually sustaining 
and modifying interactions, and becomes the art and the science 
of life. This last is the most concrete function of reason. As 
life is integration, and as the advance of life is progressive ad- 
vance in integration and enrichment of contrasts, so the normative 
function of reason is to be an integrative agency—within the 
human individual, between the individual and his physical world, 
and between individuals. In the broadest and most fruitful reach 
of its powers reason defines the generic goals of human living and 
the psychic and material means for attaining those goals. 

Human fulfillment is a progression from one integration to 
another. Some philosophers of a pragmatic bent mistakenly hold 
that problem-solving is man’s generic activity and that therefore 
the instrumental functions of reason in discovering and supplying 
the means to the satisfaction of certain needs constitute not only 
the sole justification for thought but the distinguishing mark of 
human life. To be sure, our fulfillment must include the satisfac- 
tion of certain primary and necessary needs of soma and psyche, but 
it can by no means be reduced to such satisfaction, and it would 
be incomplete to describe our fulfillment on the mechanical analogy 
of an empty tank being filled or a contracting stomach rendered 
quiescent. It is a more concrete description to say that fulfill- 
ment consists in passing from relatively more antagonism of op- 
posites to relatively less; from mutual obstruction, incapacita- 
tion, or destruction of qualities to mutual reinforcement, vivifica- 
tion, and development of those qualities; from disorder to order 
among felt qualities; from conflict that is grossly experienced 
and is out of control to conflict that is sensitively discriminated 
into its parts and is responsively managed. Fulfillment is trans- 
formation from the deadening of qualities to their enlivening, and 
from meaninglessness among qualities to new meaning. Reason 
is an instrument for achieving such a transformation, so far as the 
required transformation can be effected by the discernment and 
application of certain means-ends relations in events and by the 
deductive elaboration of certain theoretic principles. But es- 
thetic sensitivity and synthesis is another instrument, so far as the 
transformation required calls for the receptive harmonizing of 
certain qualities and meanings to be appreciated intrinsically. 
Finally, the religious attitude is requisite to the fulfillment of man, 
insofar as man’s transformation demands the effort to surrender 
himself to those powers which lie beyond the pale of his own knowl- 
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edge and appreciation but which can bring to pass new qualitative 
order in man’s experience.’® 

The interconnection and dependence of reason with qualitative 
impulse and response is a fact to which our vernacular bears wit- 
ness. We speak of a man’s getting the ‘‘feel’’ of a situation, or 
of a certain subject matter, or of a skill. We use the term ‘‘sense,’’ 
as a noun or a verb, with somewhat the same connotation. We 
go so far as to say that an idea does not ‘‘feel’’ right, whether 
it be a conclusion to an argument or a plan of action. Even Hume 
could say, ‘‘An idea assented to feels different from a fictitious 
idea... .’’1® What we vaguely know and loosely express in 
common sense is more explicit in the numerous accounts which 
have been left by mathematicians, scientists, artists, and religious 
persons in describing how they arrived at solutions of certain 
problems or resolutions of certain conflicts in their experience. 
They frequently refer to following the leading of feeling or intui- 
tion, or to how they had a dim ‘‘sense’’ of the answer which not 
only provided a general direction for their endeavors but also 
sensitized them to certain cues which would have gone unnoticed 
apart from such ‘‘sense.’’'* It is always some passion, attendant 
upon a vital drive-need, which impels the organism ‘‘to strive, to 
seek, to find, and not to yield’’; which puts it on the qui vive and 
provides it with the antennae of discrimination; which furnishes 
the qualitative material on which it works; and which at the final 
reckoning passes judgment on the quality of the consummation. 

Since the origin, substance, and ultimate sanction of reason lie 
in the life of felt quality, how shall we conceive reason? It is 
fundamentally the refinement and differentiation of the passionate 
life-impulse, arising first in the unconditioned drive of the organ- 
ism, being drawn out and extended and reinforced by interactions 
with the environment, and always having an objective referent 
aiming at satisfaction. Reason is a device for structuring the 
context in which the organism gropes and grasps for stability, 
satisfaction, and vivid experience of quality. The qualitative 
fountains of living waters which feed and form what we call the 
currents of organic life may rest momentarily in pools of con- 
templation ; they may divert themselves in the meandering vagaries 


15 The rational, esthetic, and religious responses are not mutually ex- 
clusive categories but are dimensions or modes of emphasis in activity in- 
volving each other and marked respectively by order, quality, and transforma- 
tion of qualitative order. 

16 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature (New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1949), I, p. 99. 

17 See the writings of Ross L. Mooney, Ohio State University, and bibli- 
ographies compiled by him and his associates. 
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of free imaginations; they may dissolve and dissipate their im- 
pulsive power in the mists and vapors of dreams and speculations ; 
they may dive underground and disappear into the dark depths 
of metaphysical movements; but always their essence is constituted 
out of this primordial, palpable, fluid stuff, and always they must 
return to it and in the last analysis draw from it their life and 
motion. Through reason we carefully discriminate qualities and 
relate them into experimentally, deductively, and esthetically mean- 
ingful patterns. Reasoning is always about qualities, and qualities 
inhere in events and contexts of events. And the process of rea- 
soning itself—i.e., the dynamic process of relating contrasting 
qualities—is, however attentuated, as in ‘‘pure’’ logic, mathematics, 
or non-objective art, qualitatively felt and enjoyed. 

While every instance of the working of reason is derivative 
from the power of a specific impulse and passion, there is a deeper 
sense in which reason grows out of feeling and serves it. The 
human personality has a drive for life, and for the more abundant 
life. Subtending every primary and secondary drive is this 
generic drive of growth, and so far as it comes into dominant 
control over the multitude of other drives it undergirds, qualifies, 
and generally directs them. As a consequence it calls forth reason 
and, by its affective orientating power, uses reason, in its practical 
and imaginative functions, as a means for achieving its general 
end. That is to say, reason, in the healthy human being, is a tool 
for healthy human fulfillment, progressively refined and sharpened 
and guided by the root desire for richer and wider transformations. 
The maturity of reason is the capacity to perceive what conditions 
are required for the creative development of humanity, and to dis- 
cover the guiding principles, ideals, and existing means governing 
the release of such creativity. Thus the feeling of joy which ac- 
companies the fulfillment of a particular end is not solely the 
derivate of that activity and that completion; it is moved by and 
mixed with a deeper joy, which is the sense of the successful fulfill- 
ment of the life-urge. It is: 


a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. . . . 


It is what Spinoza meant by defining joy as ‘‘man’s passage from 
a less to a greater perfection.’’ 1* 

This drive for wholeness—wholeness of heart and soul and mind 
and strength, and wholeness of identity with the advancing whole 
of humanity and the universe—is the ultimate clue to health of 
feeling and thought; and its thwarting and dislocation is the 


18 Spinoza, op. cit., Part III: The Affects, Def. IIT. 
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source of emotional and rational disorders. For it is this feeling 
for unity, for orderly growth, for balance, for relevance, which 
guides the healthy personality to initiate and extend those opera- 
tions of reason which facilitate its growth, and to reject those oper- 
ations of reason which are false to fact, invalidly derived, or at 
variance with the holistic and healthy life of the emotions. Simi- 
larly, it is by means of such a guiding thread that emotion is led out 
of the labyrinth of false steps, confusion, and enslavement to the 
monsters of darkness, and into the daylight of clearly felt and 
integral qualities. Thanks to the expanding and integrating force 
of growth, the life of the emotions is kept sound through (a) in- 
ternal harmonizing of contrasts within the personality itself, (b) 
continuous adjustment to the moving world of events outside the 
personality, and (c) unceasing transformation with respect to the 
orders of reason, the personalities of others, and the advance of 
creativity in history. 


Howarp L. Parsons 
CoE COLLEGE 


HISTORY AND MORALITY 
1 


N his dictum, ‘‘The World’s History is the World’s Court,’’ 

Friedrich Schiller phrased a problem that has been resound- 
ing, since his time, through the corridors of history with increasing 
volume. What is meant by Schiller’s statement? Are we to as- 
sume that morality is to be judged by history rather than by con- 
temporary man? Is morality ‘‘determined’’ by history? The 
answers to these questions are shaped, of course, by our definition 
of morality and, in turn, mould for us anew the concept of morality. 

A search for the true meaning of Schiller’s dictum, however, 
must involve us in an historical disquisition on the origin of his 
approach to morality as well as in a critical discussion of its real 
worth. We must study the breakdown of ‘‘enlightened’’ moral 
belief, in the eighteenth century, at the hands of Rousseau; the 
substitution of historical judgment in ‘‘The Heavenly City of the 
Philosophers’’ for the last judgment involved in the City of God; 
the elaboration of this idea by Hegel, who made a new theodicy 
out of philosophy of history and pursued the will-o’-the-wisp of 
world-historical spirit through the marshes of unfolding reason; 
and the deification of a materially determined History by Marx 
and the latter-day saints of communism. We must seek to disen- 
tangle the real connection between history and morality from the 
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illiberal alliance made for them by votaries of the New Judgment 
and to substitute a more adequate and truthful explanation of the 
relationship of the two forces to each other. Such is our task in 
this paper. 

2 


It is Jean-Jacques Rousseau who prepares the way for the 
‘‘new morality’’ so aptly expressed by Schiller in the aphorism 
we have quoted. Rousseau did this by abandoning the rational 
emphasis of his fellow philosophers of the eighteenth century and, 
at least in the first phase of his thought, basing morality on the 
impulse of ‘‘natural compassion’’ instead of on the dictates of 
reason.! Following his logic steadily, Rousseau rejected the pro- 
duct of reason: the arts and sciences. In his famous Discourses 
on the subject, the erstwhile musician and writer announced that 


The daily ebb and flow of the tides are not more regularly influenced by the 
moon than the morals of a people by the progress of the arts and sciences. 
As their light has risen above our horizon, virtue has taken flight, and the 
same phenomenon has been constantly observed in all times and places.? 


Thus, at one stroke, Rousseau sundered virtue from knowledge, 
east knowledge aside, and opted for virtue. His ery, ‘‘ Let the 
arts perish,’’ found its echo in the Babouvist Conspiracy of the 
Equals with their manifesto announcement: ‘‘Perish, if it must 
be, all the arts, provided real equality be left us.’’ Even more 
importantly, however, by questioning the values of the existing 
arts and sciences, Rousseau dared to surpass the morality of his 
own society and to question its ‘‘gods’’; in this sense, he became 
perhaps the first modern ‘‘Superman.’’ By standing outside and 
above his own culture, rejecting it and returning to a more ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ man, i.e., man as potential builder of some other society and 
culture, Rousseau cleared the ground for a new and ‘‘higher’’ 
morality. 

He, himself, was the first to take in hand the erection of a 
new moral edifice. Both the dissolution of the existing bonds of 
society and the construction of a new society were accomplished 
by Rousseau through the skillful use of an old tool of thought: 
the social contract. By his use of the social contract theory, the 
rusty iron chains of illegitimate political obligation were struck 
from man and new, silken threads of ‘‘necessary freedom’’ bound 
about him. Before the social contract, only political tyranny ex- 


1Cf. Jean Jacques Rousseau, ‘‘ A Discourse on the Origin of Inequality,’’ 
in The Social Contract and Discourses, translated with introduction by G.D.H. 
Cole (Everyman’s Library), pp. 183-184. 

2‘*A Discourse on the Arts and Sciences,’’ ibid., p. 123. 
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isted; after the social contract, a state of morality was possible. 
In Rousseau’s words, ‘‘The passage from the state of nature to 
the civil state produces a very remarkable change in man, by 
substituting justice for instinct in his conduct, and giving his 
actions the morality they had formerly lacked.’’ * 

Unfortunately, Rousseau does not tell us in The Social Con- 
tract what, specifically, that morality will be. Instead, having 
accepted the fact that morality only exists in society, that it is, so 
to speak, a social relation, Rousseau sets himself the problem of 
discovering a civil society which permits the moral expression of 
man’s nature. His well-known solution revolves around the con- 
cept of the general will. In pursuing this solution, Rousseau ends 
by identifying ‘‘right’’ with the general will at the same time that 
he asserts the reverse of this, that ‘‘it is needful only to act justly, 
to be certain of following the general will.’’* 
of this tautology, we have the Reign of Virtue. 

Indeed, it is obvious that Rousseau has not told us what is 
“‘right,’’ but only that ‘‘right’’ is in accord with the general 
will. Thus, our task becomes one of discovering what is the gen- 
eral will. What Rousseau has done is to involve himself in a 
shift of emphasis from morality per se to political obligation. In 
accordance with this new orientation, he divides law into three 


eategories—fundamental (i.e., constitutional), civil, and crimi- 
nal—and says: 


As a consequence 


Along with these three kinds of law goes a fourth, most important of all 
[my italics], which is not graven on tablets of marble or brass, but on the 
hearts of the citizens. This forms the real constitution of the State, takes 
on every day new powers, when other laws decay or die out, restores them 
or takes their place, keeps a people in the ways in which it was meant to go, 
and insensibly replaces authority by the force of habit. I am speaking 
of morality, of custom, above all of public opinion; a power unknown to 
political thinkers, on which none the less success in everything else depends. 
With this the great legislator concerns himself in secret, though he seems 
to confine himself to particular regulations; for these are only the are of the 


arch, while manners and morals, slower to arise, form in the end its immovable 
keystone. 


Then, after this eulogy of morality, Rousseau lamely (for our pur- 
poses) concludes: 


Among the different classes of laws, the political, which determine the form 
of the government, are alone relevant to my subject.5 


Rousseau has cleared the ground for a ‘‘new morality.’’ He 


3‘*The Social Contract,’’ ibid., p. 15. 
4A Discourse on Political Economy,’’ ibid., p. 242. 
5**The Social Contract,’’ ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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has told us that the great legislator works upon public opinion 
in secret. But then Rousseau drops the problem and merely shows 
us a new politics, even after admitting, rather self-deprecatingly, 
that political laws can have only a very slight effect on morality. 
Although quietly but distinctly telling us that morality exists as 
a matter of society, which overshadows and presses down upon 
the scaffolding of the mere political arrangement, Rousseau devotes 
his efforts to examining morality in relation to the state and the 
individual. Having posed the larger problem, Rousseau leaves 
us with the ‘‘gran rifiuto.’’ 

Logically, Rousseau’s refusal, in The Social Contract, to deal 
with morality except in political terms, led to Robespierre’s ‘‘revo- 
lutionary government’’ ruling on the grounds of raison d’état. 
The fact that the State was now equated with the supposedly 
moral general will is, from our point of view, of little importance. 
Effectively, Rousseau had transferred the seat of morality from 
the individual’s soul to the collective will, and his path was fol- 
lowed by Robert Owen and a host of others. Man, according to 
Rousseau and Owen, was politically, but not morally, responsible. 


3 


Alongside this important development, which left man, as it 
is fashionable to say today, ‘‘naked before the power of the state,’’ 
another movement contemporary with Rousseau was taking place. 
This development has been pointed out for us by Carl Becker 
in his chapter, ‘‘The Uses of Posterity,’’ in The Heavenly City 
of The Eighteenth-Century Philosophers. According to Becker, 
posterity ‘‘replaced God as judge and justifier of those virtuous 
and enlightened ones who were not of this world.’’*® In the debate 
between Robespierre and Louvet, the latter sounded the new note 
when he declared: ‘‘Robespierre, ... your speeches belong to 
posterity, and posterity will come to judge between you and me, 
but meantime you assume the gravest responsibility.’’* Thus, 
secure in the knowledge that posterity would eventually judge 
him correctly, a man could die heroically, fighting against his 
fellow men or the State. As Adam Smith said, developing the 
implications of his view that morality implied an ‘‘impartial 
spectator’’: 


Men have voluntarily thrown away life to acquire after death a renown which 
they could no longer enjoy. Their imagination, in the meantime, anticipated 


¢Carl L, Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philoso- 
phers (New Haven, 1932), pp. 140-141. 
1 Ibid., p. 143. 
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that fame which was in future times to be bestowed upon them. Those 
applauses which they were never to hear rung in their ears, the thoughts of 
that admiration whose effects they were never to feel played about their 
hearts, banished from their breasts the strongest of all natural fears, and 


transported them to perform actions which seem almost beyond the reach of 
human nature.’ 


Here, we have the note which is to be sounded so powerfully 
in the future. Man need not succumb to the ‘‘general will’’ of 
his own time; he may rise above present judgment by appealing 
to a future one. He has emancipated himself from the temporal 
limitations of his own society. True, Christian man also enjoyed 
this distinction, but he did so only in terms of a timeless God who 
judged according to a previously revealed code. The emancipated 
thinker of the eighteenth century had naught but the idea of his 
own Brave New World to which to appeal. Against raison d’état 
he could point not to the Bible, but to a raison d’histoire as his 
defense. 

Unfortunately, however, the liberating effect of raison d’histoire 
was only of short duration. Under the hands of Hegel and Marx, 
history became a rigid and blind statue whose judgment was 
quite as evident as that of the general will. The individual could 
no longer appeal to his own version of posterity. All avenues, 
past, present and future, were as dead ends to the solitary 
wanderer. Like raison d’état, raison d’histoire became a Grand 
Inquisitor, demanding from the individual obedience, but not 
morality. 


4 


The reductio ad absurdum of raison d’histoire is most evident 
in modern Communist thought. There is no need to deal with 
this point in Marx himself; the story is well-known. Instead, I 
have selected for illustration of this point a quotation from Arthur 
Koestler’s book, Darkness at Noon, on two grounds: it is a ‘‘ popu- 
lar’’ exposition of the Communist mentality as interpreted for 
Western readers by a former Communist, and it is phrased by a 
first-rate writer. Rubashov, the ‘‘hero’’ of the book, is giving an 
‘‘explanation’’ to an erring German party member (who has 
substituted his own ideas in a leaflet for those of the Party) prior 
to liquidating him. 


The Party can never be mistaken. . . . You and I can make a mistake. Not 
the Party. The Party, comrade, is more than you and I and a thousand 
others like you and I. The Party is the embodiment of the revolutionary 


sAdam Smith, ‘‘The Theory of Moral Sentiments,’’ in Adam Smith’s 
Moral and Political Philosophy, edited with an introduction by Hebert W. 
Schneider (The Hafner Library of Classics, N. Y., 1948), pp. 143-144. 
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idea in history. History knows no scruples and no hesitation. Inert and 
unerring, she flows toward her goal. At every bend in her course she leaves 
the mud which she carries and the corpses of the drowned. History knows 
her way. She makes no mistakes.® 


Let us by-pass the problem of how it is known that the Party is 
the correct embodiment of History ; Koestler’s protagonist believes 
it on faith, as the Catholic believes in the Infallibility of the Pope. 
The question which remains is: If we assume that ‘‘ History knows 
no scruples’’ does it follow that man must know no scruples? If 
we answer this affirmatively, as the Communists do, the question 
as to whether the particular Party, the Communist, is the correct 
embodiment is an academic one. The problem at issue is whether 
man struggles against history, pressing against it the thin shield 
of his own morality, or inertly accepts ‘‘ whatever is’’ as right. 

Before we discuss this question, however, it would be well to 
point out that even the Communists do not seriously believe in their 
own ideological position. They are not quietists. Thus, Lenin, 
in his What Is to Be Done (1902), combated the notion of ‘‘spon- 
taneity’’ and insisted upon the conscious role of an elite in de- 
termining history. He knew that Marxism, without the ‘‘spark’’ 
of Lenin’s activism, would, in all probability, never have succeeded 
in becoming the motor of history which it is today. 

Further, the problem posed for Communists by the world court 
of history is not completely solved even by activism. Activism 
may solve the problem of the future, but the past has already, 
if we may pun, ‘‘past’’ judgment. The Communist retort to this 
has been to change history. For example, in what Bertram Wolfe 
has called ‘‘Operation Rewrite,’’ unpeople and wnpersons have 
been made out of the Volga Germans and Trotsky.’® Thus, Clio, 
too, has been ‘‘brainwashed’’ and made to ‘‘confess’’ in a people’s 
eourt. The reductio ad absurdum of the dictum that ‘‘The 
World’s History is the World’s Court’’ has been reached. 


5 


There is, nevertheless, a kernel of truth in the dictum that 
‘*The World’s History is the World’s Court’’; that is, that moral- 
ity has no meaning outside an historical dimension. As we shall 
see, this is quite different from saying that morality is history. 
Our formulation, however, must accept the fact that social morality 
changes in relation to history; and that the task of a student of 


® Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon, translated by Daphne Hardy (N.Y., 
1941), p. 36. 

10 Bertram D. Wolfe, ‘‘Operation Rewrite: The Agony of Soviet His- 
torians,’’ Foreign Affairs (October, 1952). 
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morality is to study that relationship and its dynamics.‘ The 
first step is to accept the necessity of having to break moral systems 
in the course of time. 

On the lowest, most static level, such an acceptance involves 
the necessity of ‘‘sinning’’ in order to realize the full depths of 
the human soul. As Nietzsche and others have indicated, there 
is an aesthetic requirement that man transgress the bounds of 
accepted morality. The devil in man must be given scope if he 
is to develop the required tension for dealing with the ‘‘sublime 
and beautiful.’’ He must, to provide his greatest inspirations, 
have knowledge beyond good and evil. 

All such ‘‘sinning’’ morality, however, still operates within 
an established system. The sinner transcends known limits; he 
does not intentionally shift the limits. Indirectly and uninten- 
tionally, of course, the artistic sinner does create the sensibility, 
the climate of opinion, which permits a full-scale breaking of the 
moral system itself, and the erection of a new one.’? But aes- 
thetic morality, with its psychological need for self-destruction 
and sinning in order to furnish the materials for creation, is 
merely a spoke on the wheel of history, unchanging in its own 
position while the wheel moves on. 

Thus, even where aesthetic morality is at its lowest conscious 
moment, perhaps among primitive peoples, we may face the his- 
torical necessity of having to turn the wheel of history and break 
a moral system. The African native may have to abandon his 
traditional morality, which encourages him to. kill his enemy, for 
a new ‘‘higher’’ morality, such as Christianity, which exhorts 
him not to smite his neighbor. Christianity itself, as Hegel points 
out, was a violation, a ‘‘surpassing,’’ on Christ’s part of the 
morality of his own people, the Jews. The injunction that men 
follow Christ even if they must desert their mother and father 
shatters all previously existing social morality.* 

So, too, the introduction of capitalism led to an upheaval in 
man’s values. Max Weber, R. H. Tawney, and many others have 
analyzed and chronicled this displacement of one moral attitude 
by another. A dramatic statement of this shift can be found in 
Luther’s fierce denunciation of usury and the ‘‘capitalist spirit.’’ 


11 The main focus of this paper is on the problem of social morality 
rather than on individual morality; and, unless otherwise stated, throughout 
this paper the word morality is to be interpreted as meaning social morality. 

12 Cf. M. Praz, The Romantic Agony, 2nd edition (London, 1951), for an 
example of the creation of such a sensibility. 

13 Cf. G.W.F. Hegel, The Philosophy of History, translated by J. Sibree 
(The Colonial Press, N. Y., 1900), p. 328. 
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Whoever eats up, robs, and steals the nourishment of another, that man com- 
mits as great a murder (so far as in him lies) as he who starves a man or 
utterly undoes him. Such does a usurer, and sits the while safe on his stool, 
when he ought rather to be hanging on the gallows, and be eaten by as 
many ravens as he has stolen [my italics] guilders. . . . And since we break 
on the wheel, and behead, highwaymen, murderers, and housebreakers, how 
much more ought we to break on the wheel and kill... hunt down, curse, 
and behead all usurers.14 


Thus, the gentle Luther. 

In truth, the idea of the necessary crushing of traditional moral- 
ity is implicit throughout the world of the classical economists. 
In support of the ‘‘capitalist spirit’’ they pleaded necessity, and 
in defense of the individual’s self-interest in usury they cited 
the laws of God and of nature. Just as, previously, Providence 
had decreed that men must pay for the sins of a Man, so, in the 
capitalist era, according to the classical economists, Providence 
had decreed that ‘‘Private Evils, Public Benefits’? would hold 
sway. 

From the classical economists Hegel may have borrowed the 
idea of the necessary overriding of morality, which he then made 
explicit and systematic."* From this sphere of the classical eco- 
nomists also, I believe, he drew his inspiration for the notion that 
private passions are the means whereby dialectic works itself out. 
‘‘Their power [the passions and ‘‘the satisfaction of selfish de- 
sires’’] lies in the fact that they respect none of the limitations 
which justice and morality would impose on them; and that these 
natural impulses have a more direct influence over man than the 
artificial and tedious discipline that tends to order and self-re- 
straint, law and morality.’’*® The selfish passions, causing men 
to override morality, ‘‘to trample many an innocent flower under- 
neath,’’ are the woof which, added to the warp of the Idea (Spirit), 
makes up the ‘‘vast arras-web of Universal History.’’*7 Even the 


14 Quoted in Karl Marx, Capital (Everyman’s Library), Vol. II, fn. 1, pp. 
651-52. 

15 Cf. Herbert Marcuse, Reason and Revolution (Oxford University Press, 
1941), Chapter II and pp. 173-174. 

16 Hegel, Philosophy of History, p. 20. 

17 Ibid., p. 23. In discussing Machiavelli’s The Prince, Hegel declares 
that ‘‘nothing worse can be urged against it than that the writer, haying the 
profound consciousness of the necessity for the formation of a State, has here 
exhibited the principles on which alone states could be founded in the circum- 
stances of the times’’ (Philosophy of History, p. 403, my italics). What in 
Machiavelli, however, is treated as raison d’état becomes for Hegel a question 
of the ‘‘circumstances of the time.’’ Hegel objects to the evil means sug- 
gested by Machiavelli, but asserts their necessity because of the existing level 
of morality among the feudal nobles. The hope is held out in Hegel that 
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imagery of the spinning industry, so important with the coming 
of the industrial revolution, accords with this rephrasing of the 
classical economists in another sphere. 

What made Hegel go astray? I believe it was because he made 
history a ‘‘spinning machine’’ whose design is self-imposed and 
unchangeable instead of a ‘‘machine’’ which spins out the pattern 
drawn for it by the relatively free action of man.’* Hegel suc- 
cumbed, in the field of philosophy, to the same mechanical domi- 
nance which threatened man in the economic domain. His basic 
insight, however, was correct. Morality, in specific historical 
situations or stages, must be, if not trampled underfoot, at least 
surpassed. 

This is the task of the Obermann, who challenges the morality 
and ‘‘gods’’ of his society and attempts to supplant them.” It 
is the duty, according to Nietzsche, of the superman who must go 
‘‘beyond good and evil’’ to a new realm of morality. Overesti- 
mating his originality in recognizing the ‘‘evil’’ passions as a 
necessary life-force, Nietzsche declared in Beyond Good and Evil: 
‘*Tf, however, a person should regard even the emotions of hatred, 
envy, covetousness, and imperiousness as life-conditioning emo- 
tions, as factors which must be present, fundamentally and es- 
sentially, in the general economy of life (which must, therefore, 
be further developed if life is to be further developed) [my italics], 
he will suffer from such a view of things as from sea-sickness. 
And yet this hypothesis is far from being the strangest and most 
painful in this immense and almost new domain of dangerous 
knowledge. . . .’’ 7° 

The warning against ‘‘sea-sickness’’ was indeed needed. Many 
who claimed to follow Nietzsche became giddy and unbalanced 
from the dangerous view. Such, for example, were the Nazis. 
Instead of being supermen, the Nazis were undermen, of the worst 
sort. Resorting to sheer brutality and immorality, they set them- 
selves not higher but lower moral standards. Their concentra- 
tion camps were merely the prisons in which society’s criminals 
placed the law-abiding citizens. 





more ‘‘advanced’’ times would need less cruel means to effect a transcendence 
of the old morality. 

18 Actually, of course, history was not a machine but a process or a 
pattern for Hegel; I use the image of a spinning machine merely to carry 
out my analogy. 

19I borrow here the suggestive title of Sénancour’s book, Obermann 
(1804). 

20 The Philosophy of Nietzsche (The Modern Library, N. Y., no date 
given), p. 406. 
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How did this come about? And how do we reconcile this 
development with what I have tried to show to be the true need 
of a transcending of morality? The answer is that not any ver- 
sion of superman, but only the right version of the superior man 
must be aimed at. That only the man who leaves the firm sup- 
port of his traditional morality in order to try to soar higher on the 
wings of his own moral belief and then, signaling to those below 
him, seeks to raise them to his level—only this man is the true 
superman. But how are we to recognize him, and what are the 
conditions which he must obey in the course of his transgression ? 
This is our problem. 

6 


The problem can be begun to be solved, if we realize that 
Nietzsche was ‘‘unhistorical.’’ The historical sense, to him, was 
‘fan ignoble sense.’’ Thus, he made the error of thinking that to 
transcend history—and historical morality—meant to destroy and 
reject the past. He declared : ‘‘To teach man the future of humanity 
as his will, as depending on human will, and to make preparation 
for vast hazardous enterprises and collective attempts in rearing 
and educating, in order thereby to put an end to the frightful rule 
of folly and chance which has hitherto gone by the name of ‘history’ 
[my italies] (the folly of the ‘greatest number’ is only its last 


form)—for that purpose a new type of philosophers and com- 
manders will some time or other be needed, at the very idea of 
which everything that has existed in the way of occult, terrible, 
and benevolent beings might look pale and dwarfed.’’** As a 


“ce 


result, Nietzsche’s ‘‘superman”’ lives in a timeless vacuum, filled 
only with his own will. 

Nietzsche’s Superman is without history. But Man, as Ortega 
y Gasset and Wilhelm Dilthey have cryptically pointed out, is his 
history. He has no nature save an historical nature. On this 
view the development of society implies the development of all as- 
pects of man—his aesthetic, political, intellectual, and moral nature. 
The moral part of man’s nature shares in the general historical 
development which he has experienced. Just as society is a delicate 
fabric, stretched over the abyss of time, across which man threads 
his way, so morality is one strand making up the pattern. 

Thus, morality is a form of history; it is a product of civiliza- 
tion. A repudiation of man’s past, a barbaric destruction of his 
civilization, destroys not only the fine structure of science, tech- 
nology, art, and literature, but morality as well. Similarly, a 
contempt for morality implies the end of civilized man. To say 


21 Ibid., p. 496. 
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that ‘‘Morality is History’’ should not be to honor the temporary 
judgment of a momentary triumph of force but to indicate that 
morality is the prolonged judgment of an intricately evolved sys- 
tem, realized in the course of history. 

Twentieth-century man is in the throes of a new attempt to 
transcend his traditional morality. He must take as his task the in- 
corporation of his past into a new form. Like art or science, moral 
thought is a developing thing, and its problems are the problems 
raised by the efforts of previous moralists and previous cultures. 
Thus, the new morality can only be judged in terms of past tradi- 
tion—does it deal more adequately with the themes introduced 
by the previous morality? does it create new themes in response 
to the new demands of man’s social development, but in harmony 
with the old? does it, in short, accord with the historical evolution 
of the other aspects of man’s nature—art, science, literature, 
political and economic forms—with the whole of his culture? 

Clearly, the new morality must not accord merely with man’s 
pure, unconditioned willing. This was the Nazi error. Instead, 
although preserving the element of freedom—man is not helpless 
in the face of his history— at the same time the new morality must 
search for a solution in harmony with the best parts of that 
history. History and culture, then, will render judgment on that 
solution, in the same way it judges a Beethoven or Picasso, in the 


light of the very codes it has previously established. In short, 
it is not ‘‘success’’ which determines history and morality, but 
history and morality which determine ‘‘success.’’ The Tamerlanes 
and Hitlers have not passed judgment on culture, but culture has 
passed judgment on them. This is the true meaning of the dictum, 
first introduced by the historically-minded eighteenth century, 
that ‘‘The World’s History is the World’s Court.’’ 


Bruce Maz.isH 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


THE NATURE OF THE MORAL SENTENCE! 


HE moral sentence * has long been a problem for the student 
of languyge because it refuses to fit neatly into any one of 
the common categories of linguistic expression, seemingly exhibit- 


1 This is a revision of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Western 
Division, American Philosophical Association, Bloomington, Indiana, May 
3-5, 1956. 

2By the ‘‘moral’’ sentence is meant one expressing obligation, e.g., 
**You ought to do so and so,’’ here assumed, without proof, to be the basic 
form from which all other moral expressions may be derived. 
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ing at once the definitive characteristics of the assertive, the imper- 
ative, and the interjectional types. The problem of properly cate- 
gorizing this sentence is not a trivial one, for on its solution may 
depend the answer to the question whether or not a science of 
ethics is possible. If and insofar as the moral sentence is an 
assertion, the answer would seem to be Yes; if it is otherwise, 
there is grave doubt as to such a possibility. The discussion of 
this problem does and should go on, simply because no proposal 
yet made satisfies any large proportion of the students concerned, 
yet all believe that a generally satisfactory solution may and 
should be found. 

The primary evidence for the assertive character of the moral 
sentence is the fact that common grammar so renders it. The 
sentence ‘‘You ought to go home,”’ e.g., is identical in structure 
with such an admitted assertion as ‘‘You are subject to jury 
service.’’ Furthermore, common sense feels it to be perfectly 
proper for a moral sentence to be met with an explicit affirmation, 
‘*Yes, I ought to go home,”’ or an equally explicit denial, ‘‘No, I 
cannot agree that I should,’’ and for such a denial to provoke 
argumentative support for each of the two positions taken, re- 
actions appropriate only to assertions. For those of us who be- 
lieve that the implicit logic of common sense and of common lan- 
guage may not be dismissed lightly, these described items afford 
enough initial support for the contention that the moral sentence is 
an assertion to warrant further investigation of the matter. 

The argument for an imperative interpretation of the same 
sentence rests upon the observation that the effects of such an ex- 
pression on human behavior are very much the same as those of 
a command. ‘‘You ought to go home’’ may just as effectively 
achieve another’s going home as would the stark order ‘‘Go home!’’ 
People seem often, perhaps in most cases, to use ought sentences 
with the intent and expectation of therewith accomplishing such 
a purpose. The evidence embodied in these observations can no 
more be ignored than can that of common linguistic usage, which 
points to a contrary interpretation of our problem sentence. 

The contention that moral sentences are interjectional in char- 
acter is usually coupled with the theory that they are also imper- 
ative in effect. Mr. A. J. Ayer, e.g., argues that these sentences 
are emotive ejaculations with imperative effects on those who re- 
ceive them.’ Such terms as ‘‘ought,’’ ‘‘right,’’ and ‘‘good’’ are, 
for him, in the same class with ‘‘oh!’’ and ‘‘ouch!’’; and their 
use in a sentence is said to add nothing to the descriptive portions 
except an emotive coloring. Because persons tend to vibrate sym- 


8 Language, Truth and Logic, London, Victor Gollancz, 1950. 
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pathetically with one another’s expressed emotions, any such utter- 
ance may serve to evoke the associated feeling in those who witness 
it, and, under appropriate circumstances, to provoke normally con- 
sequent action. 

This rendition of ethical terms and sentences is, in part, a re- 
flection of the narrow empiricism of early logical positivism, which 
dubbed as merely expressive or poetic any term or sentence struc- 
ture for which its adherents could indicate no simple observable 
referent. I think we must admit, however, that the theory is not 
wholly wrong, that there is an experiential basis for the contention 
that emotion is frequently expressed and evoked in a context of 
which one element is a moral sentence. The debatable question is 
by what means the emotive element enters the situation. 

The solution upon which students of this problem seem to be 
converging is that the moral sentence is somehow all three of these 
types of expression. Most recent writers have attempted this 
synthesis by interpreting the grammatically simple moral sentence 
as a collapsed version of another expression grammatically complex 
enough to accommodate without internal clash the required variety 
of function. Thus Charles L. Stevenson, e.g., in Ethics and Lan- 
guage,* renders the obligatory sentence as a compound of two ex- 
plicit and one or more implied clauses: it is an expression of the 
speaker’s attitude; a command directed to the recipient’s attitude 
and, ultimately, to his behavior; and, finally, an implied or sug- 
gested assertion or set of assertions which may upon demand be 
produced in argumentative support of the command. 

Stevenson’s way of attempting to solve the problem properly 
spells out the complexity of the meaning involved, but in its as- 
signment of meanings both misassigns certain items and overloads 
the language factor to the neglect of other sign vehicles in the total 
situation. A more adequate analysis of the total meaningful 
structure of the context in which moral discourse is used may enable 
us to account both for the admittedly diverse consequences of the 
use of such language and the simple assertiveness of the key 
sentence. 

The problem of reconciling the imperative-like effects of the 
ought sentence with its simple assertive form may be solved by 
the recognition and analysis of a peculiar yet familiar type of 
sentence which I shall call the hortative. This sentence is the chief 
instrument of anyone who is trying to persuade others to some 
desired action—for instance, the advertiser. In form the horta- 
tive sentence is a simple assertion, i.e., a verbal presentation of some 


4 New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941. 
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state of affairs; but in performance it is very like an imperative. 
For example, an advertiser trying to sell coffee presents in glow- 
ing terms the aroma of brewing coffee, in an attractive setting. This 
presented picture seemingly triggers certain desires latent in the 
potential customer, who, presumably, thereupon goes out and buys 
the coffee. 

Let us examine this hortative sentence more closely. 
to be at once assertive and incitive of action. In its presentation of 
a state of affairs it is simply assertive. What is presented in the 
assertion, as an imagined picture, then takes over, tending to 
trigger some potential attitude or behavioral pattern. The horta- 
tive sentence is thus meaningful at two distinct levels, i.e., its 
semantic operations occur in two distinct stages: first, it creates 
in and for its audience an imaginative structure of a certain char- 
acter; second, this pictured structure, by virtue of the natural 
meaningfulness of what it represents, tends to induce the attitude 
or behavior appropriate to it. A hortative sentence is exactly 
like a simple assertion both in structure and in what I shall call 
its first-stage semantic operation. Both the simple assertion and 


It seems 


the hortative sentence present verbal pictures for an audience, but 
here the resemblance ends. With the former the semantic operation 
is complete the moment the picture has been created in the audience, 
while with the latter a second-stage semantic operation ensues 


upon the completion of the first, namely, the stimulation of at- 
titudes and behavioral patterns relevant to the situation pictured. 
The hortative or persuasive functioning of a sentence is thus the 
second-stage semantic performance of what is structurally a simple 
assertion. The first stage is purely informative; the second stage 
is persuasively incitive. 

At first blush this distinction between the purely assertive and 
the more complex hortative sentence may appear to be an unreal- 
istic or artificial one. Admittedly few assertions at the level of 
common discourse are free of persuasive appeal, i.e., most of them 
present situations with some degree of affective strength for the 
audience concerned. In ideal, however, and probably also in fact, 
the bulk of scientific discourse, as one example, is free of per- 
suasive consequences, hence exclusively assertive. The distinc- 
tion is not, therefore, an artificial one. 

Although the hortative must be distinguished from the assertive, 
may it not be identified with the imperative? They are obviously 
similar in the respect that each tends to influence the behavior of 
its recipient. Common language, however, presumably reflecting 
a consensus of human feeling, finds their differences so great as 
to necessitate distinct grammatical forms for their expression. 
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The reason for this feeling of difference can best be seen in terms 
of a consideration of the type of pre-language behavior whence 
these two sentence forms derived. The hortative sentence is the 
language-level equivalent of a bodily presentation to a fellow of 
some meaningful and potentially incitive object; the imperative 
is the language-level version of a push or pull exerted upon the 
person of another. The hortative sentence achieves its behavioral 
ends as does its primitive antecedent, indirectly, by an appeal to 
tendencies already operative in the recipient. It seeks to elicit 
voluntary, codperative behavior. The imperative simply pushes 
or pulls people around regardless of their inclinations. Techni- 
cally, the hortative sentence performs in terms of a two-stage 
semantic operation, while the imperative operates in one stage 
only. When the latter has symbolically pushed or pulled it is 
through ; after the hortative has presented its picture that picture 
must take over and influence attitude or behavior. The two types 
of sentence cannot be identified. 

The purpose of the foregoing analysis is to pave the way for 
the contention that the moral sentence, as used to achieve attitudinal 
or behavioral change, is a special case of the hortative and hence 
neither an imperative nor an interjectional type. As indicated ear- 
lier, the paradoxical character of the moral sentence lies in the seem- 
ing fact that it is at once both assertive and imperative in nature. 
Now this is exactly the way any persuasive discourse appears be- 
fore analysis. Our analysis has shown how, through a distinc- 
tion between the two stages of semantic operation of the hortative 
sentence, its apparently contradictory nature can be resolved into 
a complex but harmonious one. In this manner we can solve the 
major portion of the problem presented by the moral sentence, 
provided, of course, that we can show that it is an assertion pos- 
sibly with persuasive effects. 

If a moral sentence is an assertion, what does it assert? The 
discussion of this question usually ends in a debate as to the 
identity of the referent of the obligatory verb, i.e., the ought, 
should, or equivalent. The ought in our model sentence ‘‘You 
ought to go home’”’ has no referent so obvious as that of eats in 
‘‘John eats spinach’’; but does this mean that we must therefore 
assume with Ayer that it is an impostor? I believe there is an 
alternative more in keeping with common thinking and common 
usage. 

Dictionaries tell us that ought, our basic obligatory symbol, 
is a descendant of an Anglo-Saxon verb which meant ‘‘to owe, to 
be under obligation to pay, tender or restore.’’ It was thus used 
to assert that some person was in debt to someone for something 
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and was therefore subject to a stress factor generated by the in- 
complete transaction described. In current usage it is a generali- 
zation of this earlier form to a wide variety of such obligatory 
contexts and also an abstraction from the concreteness of the 
original debt situation. In effect it now says that the person de- 
noted is under obligation to do something, i.e., he is subject to the 
structuring forces of a certain kind of context. The several kinds 
of ought in current use share this general meaning. Ought is a 
moral ought, as the adjective suggests, when the structuring forces 
in some manner involve human beings. 

In use the moral sentence is usually elliptical, i.e., it does not 
completely specify the nature of these structuring forces. The 
speaker assumes that the recipient is both aware of and sensitive 
to them and, consequently, often simply says ‘‘You ought to do 
so and so,’’ meaning by this ‘‘ You are in a context such that your 
doing so and so, whether you realize it or not, has a certain urgency 
for you.’’ Whenever the speaker has reason to believe that the 
recipient is not so aware or sensitive, he specifies the formative 
factors to the extent he thinks to be necessary for the achievment 
of his purpose. In no case is a speaker greatly surprised when one 
of his moral sentences is met with a challenging Why?; and he 
is usually prepared to give elaborative support for the initially 
unsupported pronouncement. 

What are these structuring forces operative in a moral situa- 
tion and serving as argumentative support for moral pronounce- 
ments? They are roughly outlined by the ‘‘reasons’’ the speaker 
would give in reply to a challenge of his moral assertion. Ordi- 
narily they would consist, first, in a more complete citing of the 
facts of the situation, plus, if necessary, a reminder of the sup- 
posedly relevant opinions, conventions, laws, or scriptures, in short, 
the stored up moral wisdom of the culture. The speaker may 
be required to show that these conclusions really fit the present 
situation, that is, that the case in point is a special instance of 
these as generalizations. But no such list as this is final, at least 
not for a sophisticated recipient, who may ask the speaker to defend 
the generalizations themselves. Their defense would necessarily 
involve his tracing a connection between them and certain basic 
human values to which the challenger is supposedly committed. 
The fundamental structuring force referred to, however ellipti- 
cally, in any moral assertion is, thus, supposedly relevant human 
values. The felt force of the situation is the tension produced 
in a person by any as yet unrealized but realizable values. It is 
this tension which the speaker is asserting to be present and which 
he is attempting to make actually operative for the person addres- 
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sed. The nature of the specific values referred to varies from 
situation to situation but there are two values which are almost 
always present along with whatever others are deemed pertinent. 
These are the value of the achievement of social approval and the 
maintenance of consistency as between behavior and professed 
values. 

Regardless of whether or not this particular description of 
these structuring factors is complete and accurate in detail—I 
am sure it is neither—it remains that it is some such factors as 
these, whatever they may be, either as explicitly described or as 
merely assumed, that constitute the incitive factor in a moral situa- 
tion. The moral sentence ‘‘ You ought to do so and so’’ is, in its first- 
stage semantic operation, simply an assertion—the assertion that the 
person denoted is subject to the structuring forces of a certain kind 
of context. In the second stage of its semantic performance the 
picture more or less clearly suggested by it tends to incite to 
action. Such a behavioral effect is achieved not by a command 
or order, not by an emotive ejaculation, but through a form of 
persuasive appeal finally to some value to which the recipient has 
a prior commitment. Any moral sentence productive of attitudinal 
and behavioral results is thus an instance of the hortative and not 
one of either the imperative or the interjectional type. 

Is every moral sentence incitive in character? Does every sen- 
tence whose main verb is the moral ought necessarily exhibit also 
the second-stage semantic operation definitive of a hortation? I 
think not. The type of model sentence so far used is in this 
regard somewhat misleading. Directed as it is to the person 
asserted to be involved in a moral context, it is almost al- 
ways incitive in fact, and intended to be so. When the moral 
sentence is put in the third person, ‘‘John ought to do so and so,”’ 
it may, by reason of contextual factors, be expressive of attitudes 
and promissory with regard to incitation without being at the 
moment and in itself actually either. Such a third-person ex- 
pression may be as devoid of persuasive consequences as a sen- 
tence in mathematics or physics. In such case it is simply an 
assertion with no second-stage semantic operation. Conceivably, 
the same thing could be true of a second-person rendition 
of the moral sentence, but in practice it is rarely so. Struc- 
turally all moral sentences are the same. The difference in conse-. 
quences of their use lies, then, not in any internal structural dif- 
ference but in dissimilar contexts. What must be additionally 
present to make an informative moral sentence actually hortative, 
that is, persuasively coercive, is the affective involvement of some 
person. 
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The advocates of an imperative interpretation of the moral 
sentence may believe this account to be inadequate to the degree 
of coerciveness they sense in it. Such persons are probably 
underestimating the motivational force of values. The value of 
social approval, nearly always operative as a part of the moral 
context, is in itself a powerful structuring force. When this is 
coupled with the felt tug of other basic values, we have, in sum, 
forces adequate to what we feel in the moral situation, without 
having to assume direct coercion in the form of an order. 

A final problem for this limited discussion of the moral sen- 
tence is the proper location of the source of any expression or 
evocation of emotion that may occur. It is admitted that the as- 
sertion that X ought to do so and so is often both accompanied 
by and productive of emotion. The only question is as to how 
it is carried or incited in the total moral situation. Such men 
as Ayer and Stevenson contend that the sentence itself is at least 
in part an emotive ejaculation, a contention which for Ayer means 
further that the moral sentence can be nothing more than such 
a display. In answer we may first observe that a moral sentence 
may occasionally be emotively neutral, i.e., be neither expressively 
nor incitively emotive. This is the case when it is taken by all 
concerned as a simple assertion with a simple informative function. 
When, however, as is more often the case, emotion both accom- 
panies and is generated by its use, these non-informative char- 
acteristics can be accounted for without resort to the device of 
interpreting away the basic assertive nature of our problem sen- 
tence. The second-stage semantic operation of the initially as- 
sertive signs used must, to be effective at all, arouse the emotions 
appropriate to the picture stimulated in the recipient. In short, 
values serve as stimuli to action only through aroused emotions. 
A portion of the emotive meaning operative in the total situation 
may be carried in such auxiliary sign-vehicles as gestures, facial 
expressions, and the vocal intonation of the informative sentence 
used. Furthermore, the context within which a moral sentence 
is uttered is often one of conflict—X is suspected or known to be 
in incipient or open rebellion against the mores of the group—and 
conflict situations are emotional ones. The important point for 
our purposes, however, is that all these emotive occurrences can 
be accounted for without resort to the theory that the sentence 
itself is a mere exclamation comparable to ‘‘Oh!’’ or ‘‘Ouch!’’ 
They can be accounted for in such fashion as to leave the sentence 
itself free to perform its initial function of informing someone 
of an alleged state of affairs. 

This discussion of the moral sentence does not exhaust the list 
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of problems generated by its peculiar nature. It does not show 
how, for instance, such other moral terms as ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘wrong,”’ 
‘‘good,’’ and ‘‘evil’’ may be related to the obligatory verb. Nor 
does it deal directly with the relation between the moral and the 
valuable, a distinction too often obscured in axiological discus- 
sions. It does, however, go a way toward an answer to one of the 
demanding questions of the day: Is a scientific ethics possible? 
The conclusion we can draw from this study is that such an ethics 
is possible insofar as this possibility depends upon the assertive 
character of the basic moral sentence. 


Wiis Moore 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


REASONED JUSTIFICATION OF 
MORAL JUDGMENTS 


N an analysis of the logic of ethics the question of reasoned 
justification arises with respect to two types of arguments: 
(1) arguments in support of a moral judgment, and (2) argu- 
ments in support of the reasons and criteria employed in justifica- 
tions of type (1). First, there is the matter of arguments justify- 


ing a particular moral judgment in a specific case. Next, the ques- 
tion of justification can be raised also upon a higher plane, by the 
requirement not simply to justify a particular judgment, but to 
validate the justification itself by establishing the ground for 
giving weight to the reasons adduced in support of the evaluation.” 
My primary concern here will be with the first of these questions— 
that regarding the logic of arguments in justification of particular 
moral judgments. It is my purpose to place into proper per- 
spective complexities arising in the justification of particular 
moral evaluations which are frequently overlooked by philoso- 
phers bent upon coming to grips with the more alluring problem 
of higher-level justification. In addition, I propose to examine the 
bearing of this analysis upon the role of reasoning in ethics. 

For the sake of convenience, a statement which passes moral 
judgment upon a specific action (or situation resulting from the 


1In the Metaphysic of Morals, Kant marks this distinction by distin- 
guishing between the Elective Will from which stem man’s de facto actions, 
and which should be guided by moral maxims, and the Rational Will from 
which man’s duties stem, and whose guide is the moral law. Thus human 
action is, for Kant, to be judged in the first analysis by maxims, the ultimate 
justification for these themselves requiring recourse to the moral law, ie., the 
principle of universalization. 
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action) of an individual or group of persons will subsequently be 
simply referred to as a ‘‘particular evaluation.’’ Now as regards 
the process of reasoned justification, the most common and familiar 
means of justifying a particular evaluation is with reference to 
moral rules, familiar and acknowledged criteria of right action, 
the Kantian ‘‘maxims.’’ Philosophers occasionally write as though 
the common moral rules of the type known to us all sufficed for 
the purposes of justifying every particular evaluation whatever, 
and thus feel authorized at once to shift the focus of ethical in- 
terest to the justification of moral rules. But this step is drasti- 
cally premature. Moral rules are in fact capable of providing 
justification for only the most simple and uncomplicated moral 
judgments, i., those relating to morally transparent cases in 
which no conflict of rules is involved. This justification of a 
particular evaluation by means of rules actually represents what 
may be regarded as only the first stratum of justification in ethics. 
It is in the nature of moral rules to be general propositions, 
formulated in the abstract, without reference to particular things 
or persons. Such rules cannot themselves conflict; being articu- 
lated in abstraction from particular situations and circumstances, 
they can have no disagreement with one another. When moral 
rules do conflict, as indeed they can, they do so not by virtue of 
their own meaning and intent, but in having a divergent bearing 
in their application in a particular case. In such difficult cases, 
in which moral rules point in different directions, we tpso facto 
cannot by their means alone establish any particular evaluation. 
How, then, can we justify a particular judgment in situations 
of this sort, where the relevant common rules of ethical practice 
generate conflict and paradox in place of providing guidance? 
The key to this question lies in the concept of an evaluative test, 
and such tests consequently played an important role in philo- 
sophical ethics. An example of such an evaluative test is the Test 
of Universalization formulated by Kant. By this test, an action 
is right only if the ‘‘principles’’ or standard of action which it 
embodies could reasonably be conceived of as universal and binding 
upon all men. Yet another test to which we may have recourse in 
cases in which moral rules do not answer with a single voice is 
the pragmatists’ Test of Consequences. Using all the best avail- 
able evidence, we weigh the probable consequences of an action 
vis d@ vis its possible alternatives, selecting that which, on the bal- 
ance, promises the most good (or least evil).2 Other tests of an 
2Note that on this conception the Test of Consequences serves not as 


a universal criterion, but merely as a back-up criterion for use in circumstances 
not neatly adapted to applicability of customary moral rules. 
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action—such as the Test of Tradition which judges an action by its 
consonance with practices and example of the great moral sages 
of mankind—will come to the reader’s mind.° 

It is by means of such tests—and not by any reasonings re- 
garding the rules themselves—that a particular evaluation is justi- 
fied in the ‘‘difficult’’ cases of conflicting outcomes in the applica- 
tion of rules. This is what I shall term the second stratum of 
justification in ethics: the justification of a particular evaluation 
in the face of a conflict of rules by means of evaluative tests. 

There is much truth in the naturalists’ thesis that value state- 
ments must meet the test of experience. But even in the context 
of moral judgments alone, we must recognize that the phrase 
‘*test of experience’’ is highly equivocal, because in any given 
situation many tests of experience can be brought to bear. For 
instance, the ‘‘consequences’’ of an action may be evaluated in 
material terms, or by such non-material considerations as renown 
or personal satisfaction, any of which can, in turn, be considered 
on an individual, group, or mankind-wide scale, etc., etc. The ap- 
peal to ‘‘experience’’ does not solve the problem, for the selection 
of a particular experiential test is itself a fundamentally moral 
evaluation. Thus it becomes necessary to look also to the means 
by which to proceed in cases in which the application of relevant 
tests themselves once more yields a divergent outcome. 

To resolve such a conflict, we require no new mechanism, but 
again have recourse to a test: a further test which is wider and 
more general in its bearing, embracing the divergent narrower 
tests within its scope. The mediation of conflicting tests is thus 
effected by generalization. We seek to attain a larger basis for 
consideration, a more inclusive frame of reference capable of rec- 
onciling tests based upon criteria of narrower scope. ‘‘Gen- 
eralization”’ in this sense is the third stratum of justification in 
ethics: justification of a particular evaluation in the face of con- 
flict of rules and of tests by means of a broader, more inclusive 
test. 

An illustration is in order. Let us consider a familiar example 
of a knotty problem in ethics: that of the person who cannot evade 


8 This test is of particular importance in ethical systems that rest especially 
heavily upon tradition. Thus, for example, in Moslem ethics and law (the 
distinction is not drawn) the standard of judgment is: (1) the text of the 
Koran, (2) the tradition (hadith) relating to the teaching of the Prophet 
and the example of his practice, (3) the analogy that may obtain between 
the case in hand and others which are resolvable by the foregoing principles, 
and, failing all these, (4) the consensus of ‘‘the community’’ (i., those 
learned in religion and law). 
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reply to a question, the truthful answer to which he has good 
reason to believe will abet or contribute to a wrongful action by 
the questioner. Here the applicable rules—regarding ‘‘truthful- 
ness’’ and ‘‘promotion of good’’— stand in conflict; as do also 
such relevant tests as those of Universalization (re lying) and of 
Consequences (re contributing to wrongdoing). The resolution 
of a specific problem of this type requires us to find a test based 
upon a broader criterion, accommodating in its scope both of the 
values (honesty and promotion of good) which are in dissonance 
here. Since both of these are particular forms of personal moral 
integrity, we may in a case of this type be able to provide a reso- 
lution by means of the Test of Conscience, selecting that course 
of action regarding which we feel greater clearness of mind, if 
we feel it to be the sole alternative which we will be able to view 
in retrospect with a clear conscience. If the matter is not to be 
resolved in this way, the search for a broader, more fundamental 
reconciling criterion must continue. 

It is clear that ‘‘generalization’’ in this sense is not a deduc- 
tive nor even a purely logical process: it does not rest on any 
body of all-governing moral axioms, and no formal rules for effect- 
ing a broader resolving re-evaluation in cases of conflict can be 
provided. The discovery of a more general reconciling test is no 
mechanical matter; it requires insight into particular cases and 
circumstances, and admits of no ready general treatment. The 
mediation and resolution of criterial conflicts by more general tests 
renders the business of ethical judgment in difficult cases a matter 
rather of art than of science. 

Let me now turn briefly to questions of the second type men- 
tioned at the outset, questions regarding the validation of argu- 
ments advanced in support of moral judgments (rather than the 
validation of such particular judgments themselves). Two dis- 
tinet cases must be examined here: (1) the reasoned support of 
moral rules, and (2) the justification of evaluative tests. 

The reasoned defense of a moral rule resembles that of a par- 
ticular evaluation in that here again both rules and tests are ap- 
plicable, although in a quite different fashion. A rule can be 
used to justify a particular evaluation which falls into its scope 
as a specific instance of its application. Analogously, a moral 
rule may be justified by derivation from some other, more general 
rule from which it follows as a special case. Justification among 
rules thus can take the form of the logical relationship of entail- 
ment. But clearly not all rules are capable of being supported 
in this way. 
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However, rules can also be justified by means of tests. A 
particular evaluation may—as discussed above—be supported by 
means of a test based upon a suitable criterion for evaluating 
actions. Analogously, a rule can be defended by a test of a logi- 
cally quite different kind, directed not at particular actions or 
situations, but at assessing the validity of criteria used in such 
evaluations. For instance, there is again on this level a pragmatic 
Test of Consequences differing from that discussed above in that 
it raises the question—now posed on a broader, sociological level— 
of what consequences can be expected to follow adoption of the 
specific rule being evaluated as a general guide and principle of 
conduct. If such adoption could reasonably be expected to lead, 
in the balance, to greater good than harm—or to less harm than 
alternative rules—the rule will be validated by this test. 

We next come to the question of the reasoned defense of 
‘*first level’’ tests, tests evaluative of particular actions or situa- 
tions. Let me here begin by recalling the preceding discussion 
of the resolution of conflicts among such tests, since the character 
of arguments in defense of a thesis is necessarily indicated in the 
method of adjudicating between the thesis and its possible rivals. 
From the analysis of the reconciliation of tests which has been 
proposed, it follows that the validity of a test must be sought in 
its comprehensiveness in containing within its scope a plurality 
of moral considerations, its capacity to embrace and reconcile 
divergent values. The fundamental criterion governing the rea- 
soned assessment of an evaluative test, upon which the justifica- 
tion of all such tests must be founded, is generality conceived in 
terms of its breadth and inclusivesness in embracing potentially 
discordant moral considerations. 

An immediate consequence of this thesis is the requirement that 
moral tests avoid all that smacks of selfishness, narrowness, parti- 
sanship, and provincialism. We thus clearly see the basis of the 
pivotal role of reasonableness in ethics. Reasonableness is the 
soil which nourishes all that is common and pervasive in men qua 
moral agents: it is the citadel at once of conscience and of com- 
mon sense. Generality in the sense here in question is rooted in 
the fundamental elements of reasonableness: willingness to use 
rational methods of inquiry, regard for considerations of fairness 
and equity, the ability to view human actions and statements with 
perspective and with detachment from special interests, impar- 
tiality of approach to the means of adjudicating conflicting inter- 
ests, respect for the judgment of others when based upon knowl- 
edge or experience, due regard for the agreed goods and goals 
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of one’s fellows, and the like. Reasonableness is the foe of all 
that is restrictive or divisive. 

In ethics, fruitful discussion presupposes not merely—as in all 
discussions—the rationality of the interlocutors, but their reason- 
ableness in addition. This alone can assure the elemental com- 
munity of values and valuational perspectives essential to suc- 
cessful communication in this domain.* These considerations 
point to a feature of the justification of moral judgments which has 
special significance from the standpoint of the ‘‘logic’’ of ethics. 
On the view I am here arguing, moral judgments are not mere 
formulations of a personal preference; they lay claim to validity 
upon a general plane, and properly belong within the domain of 
reasoned discourse. Insofar as the present concept of the struc- 
ture of moral reasoning is correct, a reasoned and reasonable de- 
fense of moral judgments is always possible. 

The foregoing analysis of the justification of moral judgments 
therefore supports an important conclusion regarding the place 
of reason in ethics. In his stimulating, recent book bearing this 
title, Stephen Toulmin posits the existence of ‘‘limiting questions’’ 
in ethics, questions to which no reasoned response can be provided.® 
This position is rendered especially attractive by two supporting 
considerations : 


(1) In the process of justifying a moral judgment we generally 
arrive at statements which are, in point of fact, such that 
a reasoned justification—which would be satisfactory to 
the person who chooses to call them into question—is dif- 
ficult to imagine. 

(2) In justifying a moral judgment it is possible at any stage 
at which a reason is provided to raise the question of justi- 
fication once again with respect to the new reason itself. 


Consideration (2) points to the attractiveness of ‘‘limiting ques- 
tions’’ in enabling us to terminate the regress of justifications; 
consideration (1) appears to indicate their existence. 

The articulation of the process of ethical reasoning which I 
have here presented is such that reasoned justification of an ethical 
proposition is always possible. The present analysis of ethical 
justification is thus incompatible with the existence of ‘‘limiting 
questions.’’ How, then, does it square with the considerations 
which militate on behalf of ‘‘limiting questions’’? 


I have elsewhere argued this thesis more extensively: ‘‘ Reasonableness 
in Ethics,’’ Philosophical Studies, Vol. 5 (1954), pp. 58-62. 

5 Stephen Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge University 
Press, 1950), Chapter 14. 
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Let me first take up consideration (1), regarding the existence 
of moral propositions which we tend to accept as certain truths, 
and yet are at a loss to justify when they are called into question. 
It has been contended above that an ethical discussion presup- 
poses the reasonableness of the interlocutors. Now when, in the 
course of a chain of justifications, we reach a proposition whose 
acceptance among reasonable people is virtually universal, it be- 
comes the more difficult to satisfy the person who calls it into ques- 
tion. This is so, not because justifying considerations cannot be pre- 
sented, but because we come to be led, by the very questions raised, 
to the conviction that any considerations we can advance will fail to 
satisfy the questioner, since the justification he demands evidences 
lack of that basic community of agreement upon which alone fruitful 
discussion of ethical matters can be based. Thus it is difficult 
to articulate the justification of certain moral propositions not be- 
cause they are not in fact justified or justifiable, but because a legiti- 
mate requirement for their justification cannot be conceived within 
the essential framework of discussion. This analysis accords fully 
with the actual pragmatics of ethical discussion: at a certain point 
in the chain of justifications we are led to hypothesize the absence 
of an agreement on fundamentals, and should this be verified 
by continuing the chain of our justifying reasoning for another 
step or two, we have no choice but to terminate the discussion as 
futile. 

As to consideration (2), this asserts that ‘‘limiting questions’’ 
must be posited to terminate the regress deriving from the fact 
that at any stage in the reasoned defense of a moral judgment, 
once a reason has been provided, the question of justification can 
once again be raised anew regarding this reason in turn. I be- 
lieve we can grant the existence of this regress without conceding it 
to entail a need for ‘‘limiting questions,’’ and the consequent un- 
comfortable doctrine that certain moral propositions are justified 
without being justifiable by any reasoned defense whatsoever. To 
avoid endless regress it suffices that at some stage a reasonable 
person must cease to require further argumentation. But, for all 
persons satisfying solely the common requirement of reasonable- 
ness, this need surely not be at the very same point of the re- 
gress. At some point the justification must be completed, but this 
need not in all contexts and for all (reasonable) persons be at 
the same stage and with the same question. ‘‘Limiting ques- 
tions’’ are not essential to terminating arguments. Such termina- 
tion does not require the existence of propositions which cannot, 
in their nature, be called into question; it suffices that at some 
juncture in an argument of ethical justification among reasonable 
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people, mutual agreement should be attainable. The logical re- 
gress in the process of justification in ethics terminates because 
the prerequisite of reasonableness assures eventual convergence 
within a body of fundamental agreement, and not because the 
argument must run into the stone wall of a ‘‘limiting question.”’ 

It follows on the analysis I am proposing that although justi- 
fication in ethics is always reasoned in that explicit supporting 
arguments are adduced, it is not rooted in some basic list of axio- 
matié propositions, i.e., it is not deductive. In successfully justi- 
fying a moral judgment we occupy a sequence of defensive posi- 
tions (via rules and then via tests), passing from one to the next 
until all internal weaknesses and inconsistencies have been elimi- 
nated. We peel off layer after layer of justifying considerations 
from an onion-like ethical argument without ever reaching an 
inner core of moral ‘‘axioms,’’ so that the argument may terminate 
in a completed proof. But we are able to bring to light in a 
‘*dialectical’’ manner an increasingly firm basis of reason in justi- 
fying our moral judgments. 


NicHoLas RESCHER 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Nicolai Hartmann and Alfred North Whitehead; a Study in Recent 
Platonism. Foreword by Professor Hermann Wein. JITENDRA 
Nata Mowanty. Calcutta: Progressive Publishers [1957]. 
xi, 214 pp. Rs. 10/—; 18 s. 


Dr. Mohanty states explicitly that this study presupposes the 
value of the claims made by recent phenomenological thought. 
Furthermore, it presupposes that it is possible to press beyond 
the results of a phenomenological analysis to ontological considera- 
tions. He does not question the meaningfulness of such a concept 
as ‘‘ideal being.’’ Nor does he debate the possibility of the onto- 
logical endeavor itself. What he is concerned with is illuminating 
the ‘‘meaning, nature and role of the so-called ‘ideal being’ within 
the scheme of a comprehensive ontology.’’ With this end in view, 
he divides his book into two major parts. First, he critically ex- 
plicates the doctrines of ‘‘ideal being’’ in Hartmann and White- 
head. Second, he critically compares the two doctrines. His 
concluding chapter is composed of some general observations drawn 
from the preceding discussions. 

It is indeed a strange experience to read a mere explication of a 
prominent philosopher’s thought with the realization that one is 
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reading something quite unique. Such, unfortunately, is the case 
with Hartmann’s philosophy and the English reader. Conse- 
quently, Mohanty’s forty page explication seems all too short. 
These forty pages are, however, a judicious combination of techni- 
cal elaboration (the doctrine of the neutrality of Sosein receives a 
very clear treatment) and careful speculation as to Hartmann’s 
basic philosophic concerns. He makes it perfectly clear that 
‘*ideal being,’’ to Hartmann, is something to be considered as 
secondary. Hartmann discusses ‘‘ideal being’’ from a position 
‘‘that has its historical antecedents directly in our own times, and is 
born more out of a direct consciousness of the problem than merely 
out of respect for some tradition.’’ That is, he discusses ‘‘ideal 
being’’ from within a general ontological scheme that has as its 
central concern the autonomous analysis of the ‘‘real world.’’ 

Mohanty’s explication of Whitehead becomes an interpretation 
of the place of ‘‘eternal objects’’ in the ‘‘mature Whitehead.’’ He 
sees, and documents, an evolution in this basic concept which 
culminates in the work, Process and Reality. He concludes that 
“‘not to recognize the functioning of the ‘eternal objects’ in the 
actual world is to miss one of the central motives of Whitehead’s 
philosophy’’ (p. 100). 

The comparative section is full of interesting comments and 
surprising correlations. But the ‘‘tentative suggestions’? drawn 
from the comparison are perplexing. Or rather, one is perplexed 
as to their relation to the comparative discussion. A ‘‘comparative 
study,’’ it seems, can denote two kinds of discussions: first, a 
discussion where two competing views are contrasted with the 
purpose of showing one to be correct and the other incorrect, and 
second, a discussion where two essentially similar views are com- 
pared and interwoven with an enriched and more satisfying final 
statement as the result. Mohanty’s comparative section coupled 
with his concluding remarks gives one a very strong feeling he is 
doing the latter. To be sure, he admits essential differences in 
the two men, but he tends to focus on the various similarities to 
such an extent that one could quite easily be led to believe that 
his concluding remarks (which lean heavily on Whitehead) are to 
be taken as what Hartmann should have ended up with in his own 
system. 

Regardless of Mohanty’s intention in the comparative section, 
I would like to focus on the disparity in these two thinkers. This 
is not to overlook the merit of an attempt to reveal similarities in 
different schemes of thought. It is only to make sure that the 
unique contributions of these two men are hot lost in the guise 
of a ‘‘general agreement.’’ To this end, I shall avail myself of 
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one of Mohanty’s own discussions. Both Whitehead and Hart- 
mann, he notes, are convinced of the irreducibility of qualities. 
Yet both listen to the claims of science, the foremost of which is 
the claim to understand a qualitative world solely in terms of 
quantitative relations. But their solutions of this dilemma are 
radically different. Hartmann refuses to ascribe any ontological 
primacy to qualities. ‘‘They do not have any primary mode of 
being, they are appearances... . These appearances are neither 
wholly objective nor wholly subjective. On the one hand, they 
are ‘subjekt-bedingt’, but not subjective. On the other hand, they 
are based on an objective co-ordination (Zuordung), though they 
themselves are not objective’ (p. 170). Whitehead cannot use 
this means of reconciliation. Qualities, to him, cannot be referred 
to some secondary realm. In fact, he does quite the contrary: 
he makes them primary and gives them the venerable name, 
‘‘eternal objects.’’ Qualities are objective through and through; 
only the perceiving of them is involved with the subject. 

These two solutions of a common problem are about as diverse 
as they could be. This becomes understandable when one im- 
portant difference in Whitehead and Hartmann is noted, viz., the 
difference in the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘the transcendence of 
phenomena.’’ Both Hartmann and Whitehead agree on the neces- 
sity of beginning one’s analysis with the merely ‘‘given.’’ Both 
say the ‘‘given’’ must, in some way, be transcended. But it is just 
when we seek to determine more closely what each means by this 
term that the similarity ceases. Whitehead speaks of ‘‘transcend- 
ing the obvious,’’ but this is not a pointing to something beyond 
the obvious as it is to Hartmann. Rather it is a forming of the 
unordered ‘‘given’’ into a ‘‘unitary concept of nature in terms 
of phenomena.’’ Here we recognize what is perhaps Whitehead’s 
central tenet. Likewise, Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie makes 
clear the central position Hartmann’s notion of transcendence has 
in his total thought. 

Mohanty, it seems, has made too light of this specific difference. 
He has totally neglected, moreover, the topic that reveals the most 
serious difference between these two men, i.e., teleology. Con- 
sidering this difference in regard to teleology, Professor Wein, in 
the Foreword, sees ‘‘Hartmann’s ‘Realontologie’ [as] .. . obvi- 
ously incompatible with Whitehead’s ‘Philosophy of Organism.’ ’’! 


1The basis of Professor Wein’s statement is Hartmann’s posthumous 
work, Teleologisches Denken. Here Hartmann undertakes a careful analysis 
of assumptions and implications of teleological thinking. He admits teleologi- 
cal explanation but limits it to the human sphere of being. ‘‘ Kausalprozesse 
haben zwar auch eine Richtung nicht vorgezcichnet, sie ‘resultiert’ nur aus den 
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Hartmann is attempting to present us with an alternative to the 
tradition of Whitehead, and, in a certain sense, an alternative to 
all tradition. Whether or not he has succeeded may be highly 
suspect. It may not be possible to transcend the phenomenon and 
describe the ‘‘real world’’ without necessary reference to ‘‘ideal 
being.’’ Perhaps teleology cannot be excluded from the realm of 
physical reality. But at least he should not be compromised in his 
aims until the alternatives he proposes have been seriously consid- 
ered for what they are, viz., something quite different from the 
sort of thing Whitehead has done. 


CarL HepMAN 
New York City 


Traité de métaphysique. G. Gusporr. Paris: A. Colin, 1956. 
461 pp. 


Without falling into a subtle reductionism, permit me to say 
that this book has a starting point akin to William James, when 
he says in his Pragmatism: ‘‘The most practical and important 
thing about a man is still his view of the universe.’’ The author, 
a professor of the Faculty of Letters of Strasbourg, has re-exam- 
ined classical metaphysics from the concurrent perspective provided 
by modern anthropology, phenomenology, and existentialism. 

In a seeming reaction to the Hegelian understanding of history 
as a unitary Spirit, the author is concerned with the preconscious 
position men of different ages have taken to the universe of objects. 
Although this has been called myth, we can no longer continue 
merely to adopt the pejorative sense of the term and classify myth 
in the category of fable. Myth is here understood as the particular 
mode of facing up to reality that was common to an age. Meta- 
physics is understood as a going beyond the position one’s age 
has taken to the world of objects. As the author has remarked 
in a previous work, Mythe et métaphysique (Paris, 1953), ‘‘If 
mythology is a first metaphysics, metaphysics should be understood 
as a second mythology”’ (p. 265). The book is divided into two 
parts: ‘‘What is Metaphysics’’ and ‘‘Man in the World.’’ 

The author, in the first part, raises the question of the origin 
of philosophy. The myth of Socrates is challenged. It is such 
an appropriate solution that it has unfortunately dispensed with 





Kausalfaktoren. Darwm braucht der Prozesz auch keine Begrenzung; und 
so kennen wir ihn an den Abldufen der anorganischen Natur iiberall dort, wo 
noch keine héhere Determination hinzutritt. Ungekerht, ist die Finalitaét die 
charakteristische Determinationsform des Wollens, Begehrens, Strebens, 
Handelns.’’ [P. 71.] 
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the problem. M. Gusdorf prefers emphasizing metaphysics as a 
personal decision which transforms the significance of the universe, 
but transforms it anew for each metaphysician, no two philosophers 
thereby having the same metaphysics; each man is his own 
Socrates. Truth will therefore exist in communication between 
philosophers, yet not in the classical sense of eternal, unchangeable 
truth; rather, each philosopher is a witness offering personal testi- 
mony. Recognizing that the difference between the ancient meta- 
physics and the modern lies i their comprehension of the world, 
the question is posed whether or not metaphysics still retains a 
meaning and a function for the present world. Or, is it the last 
trace of an ancient myth that blocks our path of progress? The 
author believes that recognition of the many realities with which 
men are faced—the reality of the poet, of the engineer, of the 
clergyman, of the scholar—will support metaphysics as a mediating 
and unifying agent. But metaphysics faces a serious challenge 
of absolutism in its concern for the Absolute. Metaphysics finds 
itself constantly plagued with the tendency to project the personal 
decision about the Absolute into an Absolute decision which pre- 
cludes all other decisions. Truth as a personal witnessing is a 
way out. i 

The second part of the book is a consideration of the classical 
themes of metaphysics: man, the world, and God. It is here that 
we find the real confrontation of the modern techniques with the 
classical metaphysics. Since the time of Descartes philosophy has 
had little direct concern for man because there was no scientific 
eoncern for man. Both existentialism and phenomenology are 
part of the reaction against the domination of the science of the 
universe: the former an attempt to utilize man’s awareness of 
liberty to get out from under the oppression of scientific law; the 
latter a going beyond the crude limitation of the scientific fact. 
The author points to man’s situation with roots both in the bio- 
logical and cultural-historical, yet the continuity between these 
realms ought not to be considered as an end to achieve, but as a 
point of departure. This points to the body as a mediator between 
the self and the world. It is the confluence of the person and 
the world within the body that is referred to as ‘‘l’incarnation.’’ 
At the term of this continuity we have the ‘‘other’’ which is re- 
vealed progressively as the self is also revealed. Here is an area 
where particular assistance can be given by both anthropology and 
psychoanalysis. Yet even with the assistance and perspective of 
these sciences we can do no better than merely reveal the paradox: 
the self cannot be without the ‘‘other,’’ yet the self can never 
fully contact the ‘‘other.’’ 
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In the section dealing with the world—Cosmology—the author 
is concerned with the unfortunate situation of loss of real contact 
with the natural world. Man is further removed from the world 
than he ought to be. He cites the example of Kant, who had a 
lively sense of the importance of confrontation with the world. 
Yet the very word ‘‘cosmology’’ is today used, by those within the 
Kantian heritage, to point to theories possessing the utmost com- 
plexity and, consequently, for man the utmost in artificiality. 
Not only have we lost contact with the world, but we have even 
created an artificial world—the world of scientists—which is an 
ens rationis and exists not as an ob-jectus with both tension and 
harmony, but as a projection of the self with questionable reality. 
The author points to primitive man’s naive, yet realistic and im- 
mediate, as opposed to our seemingly sophisticated, yet artificial 
and mediate relationship to the world. 

Man is seen by the author neither as purely and simply ab- 
sorbed by the world of nature, nor as merely an idea reflecting 
history, but with a somewhat constant relationship to both realms. 
Man is revealed when he takes unto himself the task of asserting 
himself as he stands in confrontation with these realms. And this 
process of self-assertion, or going beyond what is immediately 
given, involves the predication of God. The philosopher is not 
capable of speaking of God the same way he speaks about objects, 


but he is obligated to refer to God to provide a principle of unity. 
‘‘For the philosopher God is the ultimate recourse, the being 


? 


beyond existence, who alone can give the meaning of existence . . 
(p. 380). By considering the concept of God as functionally 
related, the author provides a framework for understanding differ- 
ent conceptions of God, not as contradictory but rather as mutually 
fulfilling. Thus we can fruitfully relate the philosophical, re- 
ligious, mystical, and anthropological concepts of God. 

In conclusion, M. Gusdorf calls for a redefinition of the person 
in terms of a multi-dimensional position which does not see one 
truth opposed to another, but admits the reality of man’s liberty, 
man’s awareness of value, and man’s mystical dimension within 
his rationality. ‘‘The human phenomenon in its totality implies 
a harmony among all its apparently contradictory perspectives. 
The metaphysician . . . ought to arbitrate this conflict . . .’’ (p. 
432). 

In heuristic terms, this is an important book. The hiatus ex- 
isting between the linguistic analysts and the traditional school 
is certainly an unfortunate situation. A book such as this is in- 
dication that fruitful relationship between these schools is not 
beyond credence. Of course this is not the only attempt in this 
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area; we should mention, among others, such work as is being 
done by Susanne Langer and Morton White. The uniqueness of 
this book will rest in its appeal to those philosophers who are 
fearful of the challenge of such things as linguistic analysis and 
symbolism and mythology. Perhaps the many fruitful paths that 
have been opened by this author, who certainly has a background 
of classical metaphysics, will tempt some to leave their structured 
domain of metaphysics and come forth for a dialogue whose echoes 
will sound in the future. 

One disappointing aspect of this book is the complete lack of 
any real understanding of any American philosopher. Almost 
every chapter has areas of thought where the insights of such men 
as Royce, Peirce, Dewey, Mead, and James are ignored. But of 
course, we do the same with many non-American philosophers. 


Rospert M. Barry 
CoLLEGE or St. ScHOLASTICA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We announce with the deepest regret that Robert D. Mack, 
chairman of the philosophy department at Connecticut College, 
died on February 27, 1958, after a long illness. 


Professor D. D. Raphael, of the Department of Moral Philoso- 
phy at the University of Glasgow, will deliver the Mahlon Powell 
Lectures at Indiana University in the spring of 1959. He will be 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy on the Truax Foundation at Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y., during the spring semester, 1959, and 
has also accepted an invitation from the University of Southern 
California to teach in their six-weeks’ summer session during June 
and July, 1959. 


The officers of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophi- 


cal Association for 1958 are as follows: Max Black, President; 
Sidney Hook, Vice-President; and Vincent Tomas, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The other members of the Executive Committee are 
Peter A. Bertocci, Roderick Firth, Nelson Goodman, Alice Lazero- 
witz, Willard V. Quine, Gregory Vlastos, and Rulon Wells. 


The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, at its business meeting in December, 1957, voted to recom- 
mend ‘‘that the Committee on Information Service be instructed to 
collect information on the appointment of visiting philosophers 
with a view to making this information public.’’ Accordingly, 
departments of philosophy which make such appointments are re- 
quested to convey this information to Professor Paul C. Hayner, 
Chairman, Committee on Information Service, The American Phil- 
osophical Association, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia. It is hoped that the resulting publicity will make pos- 
sible a more extensive use of the time and talents of philosophers 
on temporary appointments in this country. 
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